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JURY OF HIS PEERS — A jury of great controversial editors of the past 
looks down on the noncontroversial editor of today, in this cartoon by Paul 
Conrad, former Mason City boy and State University of Iowa student who 
is now editorial cartoonist for the Denver Post. The cartoon was drawn for 
the program cover of the Colorado Press Association and used in the Post. 
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$1250 Asked for 
Old Copies of 
Keokuk Papers 


As examples of the great monetary 
value of fairly complete volumes of 
early lowa newspapers, the Annals 
of lowa cites the cases of two Keokuk 
publications listed in the current 
American Catalogue 135 of Edward 
Eberstadt and Sons, New York. 

The papers were published during 
relatively the same period, 1555 to 
1859; one is offered for sale at the 
fabulous price of $1,250 and the other 
at $450, 

KEOKUK SATURDAY POST 

The cheaper are volumes of the 
Keokuk Saturday Post, “a Family 
Journal, independent in all things,” 
D. Reddington, editor, They include 
Volume I No. 1 to Volume II] No, 13 
which contains Reddington’s valedic- 
tory. 
follows: 
“Elephant folio, seven columns to the 


They are described as 


page, four pages to the issue, bound 


in two volumes, boards with buckram 
backs and Jeather labels: Keokuk, No- 
vember 10, 1855, to January 10, 
1858,” 

They are characterized as 
“An exceptionally fine file, in choice 
condition, and lacking only four of the 
117 issues during the period. The 
paper is valuable both from the his- 
torical and literary standpoint as it 
was well edited and contains, besides 
the important news of the times, a 
considerable body of frontier litera- 
ture that played an important role in 
the education and life of the local 
which is 
available to present-day study no- 


citizenry, and much of 
where else.” 
KEOKUK DAILY POST 

The Annals of lowa says that the 
valuable file could have been secured 
from the dismantled private library 
of some member of the Reddington 
family, who had presented the editor's 
own file, closing as it does with the 
last issue of his editorship, or it could 
have come from some local Keokuk 
literary individual since deceased. 

In the same catalogue is listed the 
Keokuk Daily Post, Volume I No. J 


to Volume III No. 72, in four vol- 


being 


umes, lacking only 29 numbers of the 
697 published in the period, in all 668 
issues. 

It covers the period October 28, 
1855, to January 22, 1859, and is 
listed at $1,250. 

-From The Daily Gate City 


New Press Installed 
At Hampton Times 


The Hampton Times ran a tront 
page picture June 25 showing Dwight 
V. Purcell, Tom Purcell and Dwight 
Purcell, Jr., looking over a copy of 
the Times that had just emerged 
from the new Duplex Model E press. 

The Duplex has been installed in 
a building across from the Hampton 
fire deparment. It prints 6,000 eight- 
page copies per hour. 


Replaces Linotype 
The Marengo Pioneer-Republican 
has replaced its original Linotype with 


a Model 14. 


of them in Iowa. 


employed, 


office jobs. 


School of Journalism 


How Far Can 


An Apprentice Go? 


Each individual determines that for himself, of course. But a look at 
the records of more than 200 trainees who have developed into good 
apprentices in the Linotype course indicates: 


Five are now editors of their own newspapers, four 
Nine are shop foremen in the plants where they are 


Eight now carry union cards. 

Seven young women have taken the course and four 
are still working in the trade, (Three of the four 
have married but work as part-time operators). 

Several are filling combination back shop and front 


Most of these people are employed on lowa newspapers. Send us the 
names of likely apprentice prospects in your community, Talk with them 
personally about entering the printing field. Have them contact us for 
detailed information about Linotype training at Lowa. 


Newspaper Production Laboratory 


lowa City, lowa 


Sets Time Limit 

The Sac Sun of Sac City has de 
clared a time limit on the acceptance 
of news stories and advertising in 
“order to eliminate many hours of 
tiresome night work.” 

With press time Wednesday even 
ing, the Sun had accepted news and 
advertising until three and four 
o'clock. Twelve noon is now the dead 
line, a front page announcement in 
the July 7 issue stated. 


Winfield Beacon Adds 
Addressing Machine 


The Winfield Beacon has added an 
Elliott 
plant equipment. 


addressing machine to the 


Son to Hennesys 

Publishers Bob and Marge Hennesy 
of the Schaller Herald are the parents 
of a new son, Scott Alan, 


Begins Use of 


Mystery Farm Series 
The Orange City 
Capital has begun publication of 52 


Sioux County 


farm pictures in a “mystery farm” 


series. 
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That's Where the Tall Halftones Grow 


sao 
“Knee-High by the 4th of July 
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A BELLE PLAINE UNION PAGE, July 6, demonstrated the high growth of corn 
pretty girls and halftone cuts, with this display picturing two Keystone High School 
girls detasseling corn on the Rudy Pingel farm six miles northeast of Belle Plain 
girls are Joan Offt (left) and Wanda Konicek, and the photographer was Bob Burrows 


Jr. of the Union staff 


Parties Over the Holiday Weekend 
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Belle Plaine Union 
Uses Big One 


Corn and halftones both grow tall 
ver around Belle Plaine, where de 
tasselers work stalks highes 
than they can reach, and Bob Bu 
rows Sr. and Bob Burrows Jr. click 
mean cameras for the Belle Plaine 
Union and the Fatrehild Sean-a 
Graver makes big engravings for the 
paper that fill the de pth of the pape 

The Union tor July 6 carried a cut 
four columns wide and 19% inches 
deep, showing two girls stretching as 
high as they could and yet not able 
to reach the tops of the corn leaves. 
The engraving was composed of two 
sections, each 9% inche deep and the 
headline que ried: “Who Said: ‘Knee 
High by the 4th of July 

“Yes, | did take the pieture re 
plied Bob Burrows Je to an inquiry 
from THe lowa Pustisnen, “and the 
main reason | gave it the treatment I 
did was because | wanted to have a 
picture howing the old saying “Knee 
high by the 4th of July’ was passe 
ind at the same time have something 
different. | had a hunch that 99 out 
of 100 editors would have the same 
old cut-and-dried picture (2 columns 
wide, naturally howing a farmer in 
the tield of tall corn 

What [really wanted vas a couple 
of cuties in Bikinis, but as George 
Gobel says, you just cant find them in 
front of every camera, So I settled for 
a coupl of good, lowa farm gals who 
were actually detasseling for Funk 
Bros. Seed Co., on the Rudy Pingel 
farm northeast of Belle Plaine 

“As you probably know, on a Fair 
child machine (the large size model) 


you are limited to cuts measuring ap 
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proximately 48 picas by 62 picas. You 
can utilize pix 48 picas around the 
cylinder, 

“In making such a picture I take a 
piece of chipboard the size I want for 
the finished print, allowing about an 
inch ‘slopover’ and place it under the 
enlarger. | use 11x14 or 8x10 paper 
exposing the first sheet using the left 
edge of the chipboard as a guide 
edge, and expose the second sheet 
using the right edge of the chipboard 
as the guide edge. 

“IT set up the engraving inachine 
quite accurately for the first half of 
the cut and when it is finished I make 
the cut of the bottom half of the pic 
ture, not making any changes in the 
ia hine for the second half. 

“When both sheets of plastic are 
finished J trim them roughly, scrub 
them to do away with unnecessary 
residue and then give them both a 
final, accurate trimming. The last step 
is to apply the tape, making certain 
that where the cuts are spliced to 
gether one section of the tape is be- 
hind both pieces of plastic, On the 
corn pictures I didn't do too hot a job 
on joining the cuts; on others we have 
made in the past I had better luck. 

“In the past we have made several 
cuts eight columns in width and they 
usually look quite nice, especially for 
the front page of a second section. 
Last year | made such a cut of the 
local football team that caused quite 
a stir. 

“IT wouldn't say the corn picture 
was any cheaper than if the same 
space were filled with straight matter. 
I say this because it does take a little 
doing in the darkroom and also slicing 
the cuts for them to line up. 

“IT rather imagine it would take a 
straight matter operator close to three 
hours to set four galleys of type in 
It would take 
the machine 1% hours to make the 


order to fill the space, 


cuts, but of course we don’t sit around 
and watch the engraver once we have 
started making a cut, 

“More and more newspapers are 
using pictures not only in their news 
but advertising columns as well. There 
still appear to be two schools of 
thought as to how many pix should be 
used. I don't want to get into any 
hassles with anyone, but for me I'll 
continue to use them as we have over 
the past few years. 

“My Dad (R. O. Burrows, Sr., edi 
tor of the Union) and | got our feet 
wet in this picture business back in 
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1946. He saw one of your readership 
surveys, and he was so impressed he 
came home, sat down to his type 
writer and ordered a Speed Graphic. 
I'll never forget those first few months 
when we learned how to develop 
prints (in 5x7 trays, believe it or not) 
and then made contact prints. In those 
days we ordered halftone cuts. 

“Soon after that he returned to the 
office one day with Morse film de- 
veloping tanks. The entire works cost 
about $50 and I figured it was time to 
get the man with a white jacket and 
rubber hammer to give him a check- 
up. It wasn’t long, however, that I 
could see the amount of time the SYS- 
tem saved, From there we went to 
our first enlarger, decided our dark- 
room was too small so we took over a 
storeroom and finished it off so we 
could have some elbow room. 

“John, Dick and I became sold on 
the Fairchild Scan-a-Graver about 4% 
years ago when Dad was in Des 
Moines as a representative in the state 
legislature. We phoned him to ask 
what he thought of leasing a machine. 
He said that if we thought we could 
make it pay off he would go along 
with the three of us. In a week Art 
Lawrence set up the machine and 
showed me how to operate it. 

“Dad could really let go on the ins 
and-outs, do's and don'ts of weekly 
newspaper photography. Between us 
we take about 99 44/100 percent of 
the pix.” 


Shopper Published By 


Lone Tree Reporter 

Stewart Bell of the Lone Tree Re- 
porter has begun publication of the 
Riverside News and Shopper. Mrs. 
Marge Luckey is the editor. 


Resort Linotype Put 
Out of Action 

Help from the Wall Lake Blade and 
the Odebolt Chronicle enabled W. kK. 
Hunter's Lake View Resort to make 
the mails the third week in August. 
A broken heating unit put the Resort 
linotype out of action. 


Twenty-eight Carriers 
Awarded Trips 

Twenty-eight Cedar Rapids Gazette 
carrier boys and girls were awarded 
a three-day trip to Milwaukee Aug. 
8-10 as the result of a subscription 
contest. 


Mr. and Mrs. David 
Lease Forum From 
The Walter Farrells 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard David have 
leased the Eldon Forum from Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Farrell. 

The Farrells, who have operated 
the Forum for the last six years, have 
moved to Washington, Iowa, where 
they have purchased a home. Mr. 
Farrell has been in poor health two 
years. 

Richard David began newspaper 
work while still in high school at 
Killdeer, N.D., in 1934. He was grad 
Washington State 
School of Science in 1937. After army 
service in World War Il, Mr. David 
returned to newspaper work as lino 


uated from. the 


type operator, printer and manager. 
Mrs. David graduated from James 
town, N.D., college in 1941. She was 
editor of the Dickinson, N.D., Daily 
Press in 1946, the time of her marri- 
age. 
Mr. and Mrs. David were publish 
ers of the Kerkhoven Banner in Min 
nesota from 1947 through 1954. 
Before moving to Eldon, Farrell 
was publisher of a newspaper at 
Doris, Calif., and had also been 
owner of the Merrill, Ore., newspaper. 


Old Paper Found 

A copy of the Dunlap Reporter, 
dated June 8, 1882, has been found 
in a farm house being torn down near 
Dunlap. 

The paper is a five column, eight 
page tabloid marked volume 12, num- 
ber 6. The files of the Reporter are 
complete back to the 1890's; a few 
issues dated 1871, «u year after the 
paper was founded, are on hand. 


Daily Freeman-Journal 
Gets New Quarters 


The Bowlmor building at 720 Sec 
ond street in Webster City has been 
purchased by the Webster City Pub 
lishing Co., publishers of the Daily 
Freeman-Journal. 

According to announced plans, the 
Daily Freeman-Journal and its affili 
ated departments will be moved into 
the new building in November. The 
owners have announced that the 
building will be completely remodeled 
before then. 
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723 lowa Newspapers Use Cancer Column 


Boncreft ats The Daily | 
HE Barres ne Davie ean 
v iw 
Boom Mews The Emmrisbure feat 
aired, mer ral 


News 


THE CLARENCE 


The Manson Journal 


id Mew Tet Top 
The ed Gab Express Tine 
Bie Meinbech 

’ Contes Yan Buren 


Tre Vises Revit 


iw The Wapelle Nepadlican 


Rocktord Register 


MESSENGER NEWS 


The Monroe County News The Hochwell Cty 
he Monroe Mirror 
Sac all 
Xems 
THE WEST POINT 


The New tla Tribune THE SCHALLER HERALD VA Hexgints 


Weu aw 
The Xoriwood Anchor Zhe Center Xews 


ihe Nore 


Pres ‘Lys Enteryrios 


Oskaloosa Tribune Pres 


ANOTHER LOWA NEWSPAPER is added to the growing list of those using tha 
weekly column, “Knou the Answers to Cancer distributed by the lowa Division of the 
American Cancer Society. Staff me mber Arlene Lien of Mason City post the neu 


rec ord 
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“Know the Answers to Gancer, 4 
feature issued by the lowa Division 
of the American Cancet Society, has 
been used or is being used by 223 
weekly and daily newspapers 
rhis, according to Marshall Blake 
executive director of the lowa di 
vision makes it the cancel column 
with the largest number of users of 
any in the country 

The feature, written by Dr. BE. D 
Plass, former head of the obstetrics 
and gynecology department of the 
college ot medicine of the State Um 
versity of lowa, consists of two series 
of 13 weeks each The individual re 
leases are eight or nine column-inches 
long in the first series and 10 or 11 
inches in the second 

“Leon Barnes had a Redex adet 
interest survey taken of his paper the 
Northwood Ané hor, several summers 
ago Blake reported “and was quite 
impressed with the readership of this 
column, which was carried on an in 
side page The survey showed that 37 
per cent of the women and 21 per 
cent of the men read this column | 
believe that with this readership even 
an editor who must screcn all of the 
‘free’ release Ss he rece ived would find 
it worth while to choose to run these 
columns, not counting the fact that 
this information might save lives from 
cancel 

“The Iowa Division of the Amer 

in Cancer Society has had more than 
its share of public acceptance here in 
lowa, and I honestly helieve a great 
deal of this is due to the very favor 
able relations we have had with the 
press Some of those who have been 
members of our board of directors oF 
state committees include Earl Hall of 

Mason City, Leon Barnes of North 

wood talph Shannon of Washington 

Lew Warren of Oelwein and n itural 

lv, Les Moeller of the State Univer 

sity of Iowa.” H. B. Hook of Daven 

port is vice president of the Towa di 

vision 

Dr. Plass author of the “Know the 

Answers to Cance r” series, was winner 

of the 1951 Ameri an Cancer Society 

bronze medal for his out tanding con 
tributions to cancer control. Each of 
the weekly columns consists of on 


two oF three que tion with their 
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Paul Conrad 


Young Man from Mason City 


Is Denver Post Cartoonist 


By William M. Long 

Manager, Colorado Press 

Association 

You've got to say something, and 
it's got to be worth saying. You've got 
to say it with humor and satire, in 
terms thoroughly familiar to every- 
one. You've got to put the spotlight 
on an existing situation in such a 
manner that no one can avoid giving 
look, and 


never Saw 


it a hard second seeing 


things in it he before. 


You've got to put in the reader's 
eye a third-act-curtain strobe picture 
that completely wraps up the point of 
a drama that may have been playing 
for months or even years, on a stage 
as wide as the world, You've got to 
apply the needle in places familiar to 
everyone, in such manner that even 
the needled has a Jaugh on himself. 

And you've got to get the job done 
in eight seconds. 

That's your assignment if you're a 
daily editorial page cartoonist, like 
Paul Conrad of the Denver Post. And 
it’s not a bad one, either, assuming 
you have talent as an artist and the 
average background of information of 
any other editorial writer, Your daily 
space quota is three columns by six 
and one-half inches, and at most ten 
words one is better. It isn’t even 
required that you bother explaining 
to people that such a snap actually is 
a full-time job. 

MORE THAN AN ILLUSTRATION 

Paul Conrad figures he trades a 
day's work, most of it thinking — and 
that’s the hardest kind 


seconds of — the 


for eight 
reader's attention. 
That's as long as the reader will focus 
his attention and thought on an edi- 
torial cartoon. If it takes longer, he'll 
give up with “I don’t see anything in 
it.” It’s better to keep it in six seconds. 

The editorial page cartoon is an 
editorial in itself, not an illustration of 
another editorial, When the cartoon 
and the lead editorial happen to be on 


the same subject, it’s just coincidence, 
Even then, it’s required that they say 
different things, or at least say them 
differently, 

Paul is considered one of the five 
top editorial cartoonists in the United 
States — among the very best of th 
young ones, His drawings have reach- 
ed the trade’s hall of fame, Editor and 
Publisher's cartoons of the week page, 
a half-dozen times in the past three 
and one-half years. That's consider- 
ably better than par for the course, 
UNIVERSITY EXPERIENCE HELPS 

Born and reared in Mason City, 
lowa, Paul attended the State Uni- 
versity of Towa, where he majored in 
art. He graduated in 1950, and 
knocked around in Miami four months 
as a free-lance artist before hocking 
his shotgun, string bass and drawing 
board to get to Colorado. He re- 
touched and did odd art chores for 
the Post for six months. Then John 
Summerville quit cartooning and 
bought a yacht, and Conrad became 
the Post's one-a day cartoonist. 

After high school and before col- 
lege, from 1942 to 1946, Paul served 
with the army engineers in the Pacific. 
He had 


papers, annuals, and for fun ever since 


been drawing for school 
he was a kid. His father was an artist, 
and a good one, but art wasn’t a 
career for a man in those days so he 
went with the railroad, from which 
he’s now retired. 

Paul’s solidest training for his career 
came in his senior college year, when 
he drew a daily cartoon for the school 
paper, six days a week for 
months. Some of them were pretty 


nine 


bad, but it was a lot of experience. 
The better ones gave him a fat port 
folio to carry into the employment 
office at the Post. 
AN IDEA AND A GIMMICK 

A cartoon, as Paul explains it, is 
just “an idea impaled on a gimmick.” 
The only problem is to come up with 


an idea just one good one a day 
and then find a gimmick for it. lo put 
it another way, you have a character 
or characters, a setting, a situation, 
and an “unusual twist.” 

Take the Conrad cartoon that Paul 
himself likes best of those he did last 
year. The subject was Senator Joe Mc- 
Carthy, readily-recognized and 
familiar public figure who had been 
cartooned and caricatured in every 
conceivable pose, guise and action. 
What could you do, that would be 
new, with McCarthy? The situation 
was that by the end of the senatorial 
hearings and censure debate, Joe’s 
fearsome fangs were looking more and 
more like milk teeth. Not only had 
his foes begun to recognize that Mc- 
Carthy was a much less serious threat 
than they had feared; his popularity 
among his partisans had taken a beat- 
ing as well. 

The setting Conrad drew was a 
Wall Street financial office in pande- 

Political Stock Ex 
characters were ele- 
phants. Snarls of ticker tape were 
labeled “Mceé varthy Stock,” and one of 
the elephants was running through 
the hall — into the foreground 
a handful of the tape, screaming 
“Sell!” Conrad titled the cartoon, “The 
Crash of 754.” 


HES GOT TO BELIEVE IT 


monium the 
change. The 


- with 


And that brings up another point. 
The fact that the cartoon was precise- 
ly in line with well-known Denver 
Post editorial policy was not a con- 
sideration in its conception. If Paul 
hadn't 

way, the 


himself seen it and 
believed it that 


would not have been drawn 


Conrad 
cartoon 
not by 
Paul Conrad, anyway. 

Paul comes to work in the morn 
ing, on time. His office is next door to 
the office of editorial page editor Bob 
Lucas, and its windows look out on 
an uninspiring row of Fifteenth Street 
shops. There’s an uncluttered drawing 
board in the corner, over by the 
There are two desks with 
books, 


papers on them. 


window. 
only ai few magazines and 

Paul reads the papers, and looks 
through a few magazines. If an idea 
for a cartoon comes along, he makes 
a quick pencil rough on a piece of 
copy paper. If he likes it, he takes it 
to Lucas’s office. If Bob okays it, 
Paul goes back to the drawing board 
and in an hour or two knocks it out 
with brush and ink and lithographic 
crayon, twice the size it will be print 
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ed, and sends it to the engraving de- 
partment. And it has been a good day, 
a very easy day indeed. 

But suppose that good idea doesn't 
come. He doodles roughs and sketch 
es, studies and rejects them. They 
don’t quite have it. Maybe Conrad 
thinks he has something, but Lucas 
looks at it, frowns, and says “It doesn't 
get across.” By noon the situation is 
starting to get serious. Paul leafs 
through magazines, and tries not to 
try to think about it. 

Once a day, on the average, a read- 
er will phone in with a terrific idea 
for a cartoon. The reader can see it 
all — setting, situation, characters, tag 
line. Paul says “thank you” courteous- 
ly, and he'll see if he can draw it 
giving the impression, of course, that 
if the cartoon fails to appear it’s only 
because the cartoonist isn’t capable of 
rendering such spectacular material. 
The phoned-in ideas assay about .003 

maybe one cartoon a year. 
ADMITS HE'S BEEN LUCKY 

And sometimes Lucas or someone 
else on the editorial page staff comes 
in with a cartoon idea. Paul thinks it 
over, examines it for twist or angle 
possibilities that might improve it. 

But there’s one thing for sure: If 
Paul doesn’t agree with the idea, if he 
doesn't believe it, it will never appear 
in a Conrad cartoon. Unless he be- 
lieves it, he'll tell Lucas or even editor 
and publisher Ep Hoyt himself, “I just 
can't draw it.” And, actually, he can't. 
So far, that hasn’t happened too often. 

“I've been pretty lucky,” says Con- 
rad, impersonally as if he were speak 
ing of a third person, “that the Post's 
editorial policy and my own convic- 
tions have run parallel most of the 
time.” 

If the idea hasn’t crystallized by 
3 or 4 o'clock in the afternoon, then 
the going gets tough. The heat is on. 
“You just bear down and think,” Paul 
says. “It’s really a brain-washing,” 

‘Working on the following day’s car 
toon, Paul actually has a final dead 
line of 7:30 o'clock the next morning 

the day of publication. He could 
spend all night getting that idea, and 
getting it drawn. It never has hap 
pened, and he turns slightly pale at 
the thought that it might, some day. 
A STACK OF ROUGHS 

The cartoon that appeared on the 
front cover of the CPA Annual Con- 
vention program this year, and in the 
Post February 18, was one of the 


tough ones. 
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HOW CONRAD HAS CHANGED 

This is Paul Conrad, editorial cartoon 
ist for the Denver Post, as drawn by Con 
rad. He has been kinder with Denver 
neu spaper contemporarte hose cartcda 
tures hang in the Deadline Room at the 
Press Club. Conrad was born and reared 
in Mason City, was graduated from the 
State University of Iowa, where he was 
cartoonist for the Daily Iowan. Soon after 
joining the staff of the Denver Post he 
became that paper's cartoonist and soon 
won recognition as one of the outstand- 
ing editorial cartoonists in the country 
The cover cartoon for this issue of Tu 
Iowa Pusuisner is a Conrad drawing 
The accompanying tribute to Conrad's 
work is from the Colorado Editor, of 
which Mr. Long, the author, is editor. 


Conrad wasn't satisfied just to give 


his Fourth Estate colleagues a cute 


“pat on the back. He wanted some 


thing in line with the convention 
theme of “Upgrading Colorado News 
papers.” For one thing, he believes a 
newspaper should have something to 
say, and say it, even if it makes some 
one uncomfortable, even if it’s con 
troversial. 

The pile of roughs grew. There was 
one of the old fashione d fighting edi 
tor, sitting at his typewriter, chewing 
his cigar, pounding out ideas and 
facts. He was fading away, getting 
semi-transparent like Cary Grant in 
“Another 
Vanishing American.” It didn’t do it 
Paul decided, Another rough showed 
Daily 
Fencesitter, wrapped around the edi 


“Topper”. The title was 


a spineless newspaper the 
tor’s head by an angry little guy tag 
ged “Public Opinion.” “Editorial Con 
ference” showed a weak-kneed editor 
with a sheet of copy paper labeled 
“opinions” in his typewriter, flipping 
a Colm 


There was one with the editor 


caught and flattened out in his own 
A fat-fannied 
editor sitting on a fence, writing « Opy 
was titled “Twentieth Century Mug 


wurmp 


presses that didn't jell 


Paul had been trving for months to 
do something with the George Gobel 
line, “You can't hardly get that kind 
no more He sketched an old-fash 
ioned fighting editor, pounding his 
desk and telling the world. But the 
title wasn't enough There wasn’t a 
“gimmick” on which to impale the 
idea 

One rough showed the editor in his 
ivory tower; another the irate sub 
scriber, gun in hand, getting off his 
lathered horse in front of the Daily 
Journal, while the frontier editor and 
his devil raced out the back door, All 
of them were clever di iwings, but 
they didn't quite score as editorial 


cartoons. Not with Conrad 
YOU MAY SEE TWO OF THEM 

Paul is marrfed to Kay King, assis 
tant society editor of the Post. His 
hobbies are painting in pastels and 
oils, reading and golf—he hasn't re 
pl ied the string bass and the shotgun 
that brought him to Colorado. He ad 
mires the cartoons of Herblock, Fitz 
patrick Ding Darling and Dan Dowl 
ing, and thinks Caniff is terrific 

If you see identical 
Club 


twin brothe: 


two Conrads 
ones, around the Press don't 
worry. [ts just that hi 
in artist on a new paper at Jackson 
Mississippi is here visiting Paul 

And if one of the two looks slightly 
ill, that would be Paul but don’t 
bother to call a doctor. [t's just an o¢ 
cupational disease, He's been working 
on an idea for two hours 

“After two hours with a cartoon 
without one Paul 


idea or worse 


explains, “I’m sick of it 


Advocate Publishes 


Mysiery Farm Series 
The Wilton Advocate i: 


lishing a series of mystery farm pic 


now pub 


tures. The photo are run under spon 


oO hip of local firms. Ags i 


uch case thi picture 


usual in 
ire published 
with no identification. Readers who 


identify the pictures correctly will 
receive prize 

Phi operator of each farm pictured 
vill be given a mounted picture ol 
the farm and an interview concerning 
his farm operation will appear in 


the Advocate 


7 
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~ 
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\PPA’s Te 
At Colorado 


« 


To War on Sans Censorship 


CROSSING BEFORE JUDGES in the 
Miss National Press Photographer Con 
test is Miss Lavonne Harold, left, the 
lowa representative, Miss Harold was 
selected as one of 18 finalists in the Colo 
rado Springs contest and placed fourth 
following Miss Chicago, Miss Wisconsin, 
and Miss California, Miss Harold was 
employed this summer at Brooks Beac h, 
Lake Okoboji, Her parents have moved 
from Carroll to Cedar Falls where. Mr. 
Harold is superintendent of schools. 

Photo by Art Hough. 


Holds Theatre Party 

The Wright County Monitor held a 
theatre August 9-10 at the 
Clarion theatre in Clarion, Two per- 


party 


sons were admitted for the price of 
one when a coupon from the theatre 
advertisement was presented at the 
box office. 


Correspondent Named 

Mrs. Royal Snyder is now Wyom- 
ing correspondent for the Monticello 
Express. She succeeds Mrs, Raymond 
Keller who has moved to lowa City 
with her husband, 


Theatre Party Held 

The Boone News-Re publican held 
a theatre party at a Boone theatre 
recently, A coupon which appeared 
in the paper was worth one admission 


if another was purchased at the reg 
ular price, 


Anniversary Issues 


Released by Three 


Two centennial editions and a dia 
mond jubilee edition are among the 
anniversary papers issued recently in 
lowa. 

On July 8 the Garwin Sun put out 
a diamond jubilee edition. The Cor- 
rectionville News followed July 28 
with its centennial issue. On August 4 
the Knoxville Journal centennial edi 
tion was issued, 

The Journal centennial issue was in 
five sections and contained 40 pages. 


Catches Hand In Press 

Gregg Moser, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
LeRoy Moser of the Reinbeck Cour- 
ier, has his right hand in splints these 
days. He accidentally caught it in 
a printing press. 


Employees on Picnic 
Employees of the Cedar Rapids 

fribune Publishing Company were 

entertained at a picnic by Francis W. 


Haman and Miss Ruth Gash July 18. 


Features Hoegh Letter 

The Harlan Tribune featured on 
page one July 22 a letter from Gov- 
ernor Hoegh congratulating the paper 


on its soil conservation issue, 


Millions in Space 
Contributed by 
Papers, Advertisers 


U.S. newspapers and their advertis- 
ers contributed almost $15 million 
worth of space, the most given in any 
year since World War II, to public 
interest campaigns conducted by The 
Advertising Council during the 12- 
month period ended March 1, 1955. 

This was disclosed by the Council 
in releasing its 13th annual report. 
The Council is a private, non-profit 
public service advertising organization 
supported by newspapers and other 
media, by American business firms, 
and by advertising agencies. Its pur- 
pose is to promote the use of adver- 
tising in the solution of such non- 
partisan national problems as traffic 
accidents, forest fires, school condi- 
tions, nursing shortages, ete. 

According to the report, the na- 
tion's newspapers donated an_ esti- 
mated 891,282 lines of advertising — 
the equivalent of over 43,000 full- 
page advertisements — to 16 of the 
17 major public interest drives con- 
ducted by the council during its past 
fiscal year. 

17 MAJOR DRIVES 

Of these drives, six were aimed at 
conserving our human and_ spiritual 
resources: Stop Accidents, Better 
Schools, Community Chests, Red 
Cross, Student Nurse’ Recruitment 
and Religion in American Life. 

Two others focused on conserving 
Forest Fire 
Prevention and Fire Prevention (in 
the home). 


our natural resources: 


Five worked to build up our na- 
tional defense: Ground Observer 
Corps, Civil Defense, USO Mail Call, 
Engineers Wanted, and the National 
Blood Program. 

Two undertook to strengthen our 
national economy: U.S. Savings 
Bonds and Future of America. 

Two attempted to strengthen our 
relations overseas: Crusade for Free- 
dom and CARE. 

Additionally, the Council and_ its 
supporting groups gave some degree 
of assistance to 43 other causes such 
as the American Heart Association, 
American Cancer Society, Boy Scouts 
of America, and United Negro Col- 
lege Fund. 
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He’s Back in Sigourney 


New Dale Kramer Novel 


Tells of Juvenile Crime 


Now ensconced in a rambling old 
house in his home town of Sigourney, 
lowa, Dale Kramer can comfortably 
the Violent 


Streets, his novel about urban juvenile 


watch publication of 
delinquency, which the New Ameri- 
Signet 


paperbound original, August 19. 


can Library released as a 

“It was almost like living in an- 
archy” is the way he describes his 
years of residence in New York City’s 
Greenwich Village. During this time, 


did 


investigation of New York’s number 


however, he make a_ first-hand 


one problem, juvenile delinquency, 
and wrote, first, with Madeline Karr, 
a non-fiction book called Teen-Age 
Gangs, and then his current novel, 
Violent Streets. Teen-Age Gangs has 
sold over half a million to date. 

Unlike many books on juvenile de- 
linquency, Violent Streets is construc 
tive, or as the author puts it: “This is 
the story of a kid coming up not 
going down,” a kid who has a hard 
time because conditions in city slums 
foster crime and gang warfare a 
harder time than she would probably 
have in a place like Sigourney. Violent 
Streets is being sold in 100,000 outlets 
all over the country, on newsstands 
in bus and air terminals, drugstores 
and bookstores. 

Nov. 5 
Sigourney 


Born in Batavia, lowa 
1909, Kramer 


with 


moved to 


his family when he was five 
years old and was educated in Sig 
ourney, College, and the 
State University of lowa. He worked 
on newspapers in Fairfield, Sigourney 
Elkader, Iowa City, and both the Ce 


dar Rapids Tribune and the Cedar 


Parsons 


Rapids Gazette. During the depres 
sion he bought and sold a paper in 
Monticello, Hlinois. Later, he was on 
the Des Moines Register and Tribune 
the lowa Union Farmer, and the Farm 
Holiday News. During World War II 


he was in the army, and finally landed 


on Yank. He had the unique disting 
tion of locating and identifying Tokyo 
Rose in Japan, and later testified at 
her trial in the United States 

After Kramer 
New York where he wrote a series of 
books, including Heywood Broun 
Ross and the New Yorker, Heart of O 
Henry, Teen-Age Gangs, and 
Violent Streets. In Violent 
Streets, the story of a girl who set oft 


the wat returned to 


now 


writing 


a gang war out of young resentment 
he had several purposes: to show that 
an unfortunate set of circumstances 
can often lead a perfectly good boy 
or girl into trouble; that it is possible 
but difficult, to climb that 
trouble; that aid 
from the proper authorities Is needed 
but 


Anna 


out of 
and sympathetic 
often not forthcoming 


M. Kross, New York 


commissioner of corrections 


Judge 
City's 
wrote an 
introduction in which she called the 
book a “vivid compassionate story 


Kramer al book 


about agrarian revolts, going back to 


is now at work on 


DALE KRAMER AND TIIS WIFI 


la 


Kramer is author of a new paperback novel, Violent Street 


u hi 


Tarian revs 


tures and probl ms of a teen-age 
next book will deal with the a 
day Association, ete 
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the organization of the Grange in the 


late LSOO's, and covering the Farmers 


Alliance, the Populist movement, the 
Farm Holiday 


Farmers Union, and the 


Association. 


Two Newsmen Hired 
By Waverly Papers 


Iwo newsmen have been added to 
the staff of the 
di pe ndent and Waverly Democrat 
Don Huston of Audubon 
and Dick Gustafson of Davenport. 

Huston been the Audu 
News-Guide for years as 

A 1951 agricultural journalism 
Mis 


Huston is married and has three 


Bremer County In 


are 
has with 
bon four 
editor 
graduate of the University of 
souri 
children. 

Gustafson had been employed by 
the Davenport Democrat three 
he covered Rock Island city 
the 
1951 
Wisconsin school of journalism 


Bob Williams the staff of 
Indepe ndent Democrat 


years 
news for 

CGustatson iss a 
the 


daily 


graduate ol University of 
on the 
ind Since 


February, resigned effective August 5 


His plans were not announced 


Laffers Buy Home 
Mi Mrs. Glen Laffer, formes 
ly of Correctionville News 


purchased i Washington 


and 


the have 


horn ith 


lowa, and moved there 


their home 


which de 


Neu 


the Populist 


on the lawn of 


at Sigourney 
the 
York 
the 


adven 


ets off a vang Kramers 


Holi 


the Grange harm 
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lowa Publisher Editorial 


Noncontroversial Editor 
Must Serve at Hard Labor 


What is the glory of being a con- 
troversial editor, as suggested by Paul 
Conrad in our cover cartoon? 

Is there virtue in fighting for fight 
ing’s sake, or is there some higher 
value? 

The answer might come from 
studying the careers of Bennett and 
Paine, Watterson, Pulftzer and Gree 
ley, who are brought to such life 
likeness in “the jury of his peers” de 
picted in Conrad's sketch, 

The glory of the controversial edi 
tor is at least three-fold. It is in his 
courage; it is in his skill and ability 
and finally it is in his idealism, which 
makes him ready to sacrifice every 
thing if necessary to uphold an un 
popular or dangerous cause, 

James Gordon Bennett, of the five 
on the jury, was perhaps the most 
ready to tight for the sake of fighting. 
He, least of the five, had the ideal 
ism of a great cause. But even he had 
a lesser cause—the success of the New 
York Herald. We fought for it with 
consummate skill, and when he was 
horsewhipped in the process he made 
a story of the horsewhipping that 
turned to his advantage. 

But one feels of the other four that 
they were even greater than Bennett, 
for along with their skill and courage 
they had great causes to which they 
devoted themselves regardless of sac 
rifice. Tom Paine pioneered American 
independence, but he might well have 
been hung. Horace Greeley fought 
against slavery but after the war he 
also fought for conciliation of the 
south, and when he signed Jefferson 
Davis’ bail bond people were indig 
nant, Henry Watterson was equally 
unpopular in the south for wanting to 
conciliate the north. Joseph Pulitzer 
was full of great causes in his New 
York World, which he said would 
“battle for the people with earnest 
sincerity.” Although he did employ 
sensationalism in getting established, 


and although he made a fortune as a 


10 


result, the World was for a generation 
a beacon of enlightenment. 

The noncontroversial editor in the 
cartoon seems to expect a verdict of 
guilty. The accusation against him is 
not fundamentally that he is noncon- 
lacks the 


courage, the skill and the idealism to 


troversial, but that he 


espouse the great causes. The great 
causes are all about him—not always 
vreat in geographical scope but often 
great in importance to his immediate 
community. And if he espouses them, 
controversy will result. 

Although the jury will render the 
verdict, it is the judge who must pro 
nounce sentence. And who is_ the 
judge? The judge, if we mistake not, 
is the editor's own conscience. 

What will be the 
sentence probably will be a long term 
labor. The 


merely order the poor fellow to be 


sentence? The 


at hard judge cannot 


come offhand a crusading editor. He 
must take into consideration the edi 


PELE LE LLL LLL LI 
Che Jowa Publisher 


And the Bulletin of the 
Iowa Press Association 


Published monthly at Iowa City, Lowa, by the 
State University of Iowa School of Journalism 


Edward F. Mason, Editor 
Jere R. Hoar, Assistant Editor 
Ellis H. Newsome, Advertising Director 
Harry Ainsworth, Advertising Assistant 


Associate Editors: Don J. Reid, manager of 
the Iowa Press Association; Lloyd McCut 
cheon, Sibley Gazette-Tribune, president of 
the Iowa Press Association 
Officers of the lowa Press Association 
Lloyd McCutcheon, Sibley Gazette-Tribune 
President 
S. E. Tennant, Colfax Tribune _ 
Vice-President 
Willard D. Archie, Shenandoah Sentinel . 
Recording Secretary 
J. C. Moore, Winterset Madisonian ; 
Treasurer 
Don J. Reid, Des Moines ....... 
Managing Director 
Duane E. Dewel, Algona Advance 
Advisory 
Board of Directors: Gordon Aasgaard, Lake 
Mills Graphic; Leslie K. Hull, Waukon Re- 
publican; M. B. Crabbe, Eagle Grove Eagle; 
John E. Feuling, New Hampton Tribune; 
James W. Wilson, Carroll Times-Herald; E 
E. Wessel, New London Journal 


tor’s handicaps. Although there is no 
lack of great causes, the editor must 
learn to recognize them. He must 
sharpen his skills for dealing with 
them. And he must bolster up_ his 
courage. 

Beyond all these, he will need 
knowledge. How shall he be wise 
enough to lead his readers in the right 
direction? Here is perhaps the hardest 
part of the assignment. Not even the 
great controversial editors were infal- 
lible. But a man professing to lead his 
readers in their thinking does owe 
them certain preparation. This respon 
sibility was enunciated by Harvey 
Scott, onetime stalwart editor of the 
Portland Oregonian. In argument with 
a disgruntled reader, Scott outpointed 
him at every stage until the poor fel- 
low exclaimed in despair: 

“Well, | have as much right to my 
opinion as you do to yours.” 

“No, you do not,” replied Scott, be 
cause, he said, he had devoted his 
time and energies to informing him- 
self for the very reason of being an 
‘itor, 

This then is the life sentence of 
hard labor. The term is being served 
by the controversial editors. And ac 
cording to the best evidence they are 
happier than the noncontroversial edi 
tors who have not yet begun to serve. 


Mrs. Simpson Sells 
To George Langdon 


The Pioneer Press and Stanwood 
Herald at Mechanicsville, Towa, and 
the Bennett Gazette at Bennett have 
been sold to George T. Langdon of 
Tipton by Mrs. Helen E. Simpson, 
publisher and owner. 

Mr. Langdon has been publisher 
and owner of the Tipton Conservative 
since 1943. He took possession of the 
Pioneer Press and Stanwood Herald 
and the Bennett Gazette August 15. 

Mr. and Mrs. Simpson bought the 
Pioneer Press in 1939 and the Stan 
wood Herald in 1940, The two news 
papers were consolidated that year. 

On July 1, 1944, Mr. and Mrs. 
Simpson purchased the Bennett Ga- 
vette. Mr. Simpson died January 15, 
1955; Mrs. Simpson has operated the 
papers since that time. 

Mr. Langdon states that there will 
be no change in the staff of the 


papers. 
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What the Editors 
And Columnists 
Are Saying... 


Lately I've been reading quite a 
lot of discussion favoring dropping 
the period from Mr., Mrs. and other 
similar abbreviations I'm © strictly 
aginn it! The period is just as much a 
part of these abbreviations as the 
letters therein. If we're going to go to 
extremes, why don't we just write Ms 
instead of Mrs.? The two are easily 
distinguishable. 

Some brilliant brain has wasted 
considerable time figuring if 
these periods were dropped, editors 
and linotype operators could Save 
several hours a week. I don’t believe 
it. A good operator or typist can shoot 
in a period with so little effort that 
at least a thousand of them would 
have to be missed to save a half hour. 
No sr, Im nt in fvr of too mch ab 
breviatng. 

“Gabble Tattle Prattle” 
in the Lake City Graphic 


From 


Once upon a time something an 
editor wrote pleased aman; it doesn't 
happen often. 

From “Column Left” in the 


Neola Gazette Reporter 


An item in a_ trade publication 
coming to my desk lists seven Iowa 
weekly newspapers that are 100° o1 
more years old: Anamosa Journal 
1853; Tipton Advertiser, 1853; West 
Union Union, 1853; Maquoketa Sen 
tinel, 1854; Oskaloosa Tribune-Press 
1854; Independence Conservative 

1855; and Knoxville Journal, 1855. 
All of which reminds us the De 
corah Journal will be 100 in 1964. 
The Public Opinion is now 60 years 

old. 

From “My Little Town” in the 
Decorah Public Opinion 


One of the biggest flies in the pub 
lishers’ ointment is the man or organi 
zation that might be called the “pub 
licity racketeer.” These groups or in 
dividuals come into a town and get 
some service or civic group 
or church to sponsor them, Then on 


the basis of this sponsorship they 


expect the newspaper to give the 


project free publicity on the ground 


a lodge 
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that it is a civic duty 


These groups, no matter what they 


otter in public service, are using a 


local organization as a front to enable 
them to make a profit. If it were not 
more profitable tor them to come in 
and offer the local sponsor a share of 
the profits they would not even con 
sider the local o1 ganization, 

However, they have found that a 
local sponsor Is a profitable thing to 
have, because it sells more tickets 
more merchandise or more of what 
ever they are trying to sell than they 
could if they did not have a sponsor 
and not least of what they hope to get 
with a local sponsor is FREE adver 
tising in the form of news stories 

Local groups should study such 
propositions carefully to determine 
whether or not they are merely be ing 
made a pawn in a_ profit making 
scheme from which they get but a 
few crumbs of the total profit 

From the Poplar (Mont.) Standard 

as reprinted in the 


Humboldt Inde pe ndent 


Yes, I can remember when the old 
$8.00 a 
week jobs were secure and that the 


time typesetters felt their 


Linotype machine could never take 
their place “It takes brains to set 
type,” they said. I doubt if there is a 
printer living today who can get up 
two galleys of point type and 
“throw in” his case in a 10-hour work 


day. 
From “Carl's Junk” in the 
Bremer County Independent 
Dr. N. J. Kelley is subseriber 


(probably the only one in Towa) to 
the Mukluk Telegraph, published at 
Kotzebue, Alaska. This is an ¢ spe ial 
ly good paper to read during the 
current warm period here, as it is 
published up around the Arctic Circle 
Dr. Kelley ran across it while sta 
tioned in Alaska with the army dental] 
corps, and has read it ever since. One 
sample of how honest and personal 
the Telegraph becomes is shown in 
this local item: 


“Trigvy Jorgensen 


who traded his dog team for a motor 


scooter, tells us that two days afte r he 
had made the final payment on his 
machine the damned thing broke 


down.” Another itern from a_ village 


correspondent says: “Sorry we are 
slow with our news again no time 
caught fou 


whales.” And the largest ad in the 


to write as we just 


3} column paper? From Coca Cola, of 


course 


From “Odds & Ends” in the 
Algona | pper Des Moines 


| often think how fortunate I am 
to be a small-town newspaper editor 
My newspapering brings me close to 
the people for whom and about whom 
we report 

seldom walk down the street 
without receiving interesting opinions 
comments ot approval ol disapproval 
for some editorial effort, news tips, 
and tidbits of information or opinion 
which help keep iny editorial store 
house stocked and without which | 
would often be barren of ideas 


From “My Litth 
Decorah Public Opinion 


in the 


Said an Englishman from London 
who was liste ning to two newspaper 
men discuss clarity in news writing 
and the need for simplified language 
“And how you Americans do simplify 
it 

“Take the word ‘fix’,” he said. “I am 
invited for dinner and they ask me 
how I would like a drink ‘fixed.’ They 
mean “mixed Then the lady says 
‘Hurry up the dinner is all “fixed 
She means pre pared 

“Then the man says he must. get 
that flat tire ‘fixed’ he means re. 
paired Phe 
tioned that 


within their “fixed 


Englishman also men 
Americans have to live 
mcome mean 
“And 
‘TI fix him,’ he 


means he'll vet revenge 


ing steady and unchanging 


whe invbody Says 


“Finally you remark that you are 
in ‘a heck of a fix’ and I see you may 
have SOT comprehe nsion of my pre 
dicament in trying to follow your 
simplification 

From “Inside and Out” in the 


Monticello 


the first 


downtown in short 


jeing, so far as we know 
to ippeal 
pants brought a variety of reactions 
Som people just plain laughed. Some 
asked if we 


thing. Some 


hadn't forgotten some 
aid we looked like Dave 
CGarroway, whoever he is. Some said 
they envied us for our indifference to 
being laughed at. We figure of course 
that an editor can get by with things 
that human beings can’t do. After all 
editor ire suppose 1 to be sort of 
tetched anyway or they wouldn't be 


editor 


Krom thie 


McLean County News 
1} 


Paper's Policy Unchanged 


Centennial Spurs Interest 


In Denison Review History 


From the Denison Revieu 


Since next year will be the 100th 
anniversary of the founding of Deni 
son, we have been digging through 
some historical documents concerning 
Denison and Crawford county, 

In the History of Crawford County 
Volume 1, which was published in 
1911, we found an interesting account 
of the founding of this newspaper, the 
Denison Review, in the year 1867 by 
W. Stephens and M. Hi. Money 
ther editor of the Jefferson Bee 

Actually the founding of the Re 
view grew out of a need for a news- 
paper after the first newspaper in the 
county, the Boyer Valley Record, sus 


WHAT KAYENAY 
SERVICE CAN 
DO FOR YOU 


af, 


° The consistant high qua 
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; Skilled artists and platemakers, 
7\~ working on the Kayenay team, help you furnish 
' more attractive _— to your customers. 
ity of Kayenay printing 
plates, (both photoengravings and offset plates), 
will simplify your production problems and save 
you money through easier make-ready, longer 
{ @Q press runs and cleaner printing. Original designs 
and crisp art work by Kayenay artists 
will make your customers’ printing 
more attractive. Offer your customers the advantage 
of Kayenay's many services 


MORE BUSINESS FOR YOU 


and more effective printing for your customer. 


~~ PLUS SERVICES FOR PRINTERS 


pended publication. The Record pub- 
lished its first issue in 1860. 

The first Review was published on 
May 3, 1867; after a two-year struggle 
against many difficulties and dis 
couraged by the business situation and 
by the fact that the crops had been 
injured by grasshoppers, Stephens 
was compelled to suspend publication. 

The absence of a newspaper was 
severely felt by the community, and 
on July 16, 1869, the paper was re 
vived by J. D. Ainsworth, who with 
the assistance of H. C. Laub pu 
chased the plant and_ re-established 
the paper which has been in con 
tinuous existence since that time and 
which has the honor of being the old 


they will bring 


12 


est institution in Crawford county 
doing business under the same name. 

From the introductory editorial in a 
copy of the first Review dated 1869 
come the following quotes. 

“In resuming the publication of the 
Review and in presenting to you this 
our first number, it is needless for us 
to say much by way of introduction. 
The paper speaks for itself now, as it 
ever will. We have come to your 
fertile prairie country, and your 
thriving town, for the sole purpose 
of earning our living, and that by the 
sweat of our brow. With the interest 
of this country lie our interests. Upon 
the prosperity of this town depends 
our own success, to a certain extent. 

“All who may think we are now 
going to bind ourselves by many 
promises as to what shall be our future 
course of action, are sadly mistaken. 
We have always been obstinate, and 
bound, we will not be. We profess to 
be valed by no party, clique or set. 
We shall endeavor to make the Re 
view an advocate of that which we 
helieve to be right. 

“It shall be our aim, however, to 
devote the paper, first, to local news 
and interests; in furtherance of that 
object we invite a correspondence 
from all upon any interesting topic. 
In its columns may be found all the 
official news of the county. 

“All in all, we shall endeavor to 
give you a live paper, and one that 
we trust you may be proud of. We 
ask your support and influence im ex 
tending its circulation, feeling con 
fident that we ask not in vain.” 

It is rather strange that after 58 
years of publication, the Review's 
policy has not been drastically 
changed in its practice of advocating 
what it basically believes to be right 
and just. The only policy that has 
been changed is that of being tightly 
bound by any political party. 

Any party or man, whom we be 
lieve to have a just cause of the 
people, will receive the support of 
both the Review and the Bulletin. 


Appears on Television 

Robert T. Melvold of the Maquo 
keta newapayers ran an editorial in 
the July 22 Jackson Sentinel which 
was concerned with his appearance 
on the WMT-TV program, “The Gov- 
ernor Reports.” 
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Editor Remembers When 


Novelist Got ‘Pink Slip’ 
As Gazette Changed Hands 


By Verre Marshall 


From “Current Comment” in the 


Marion Sentinel 


In a recent paragraph Dorothy Kil 
gallen reported that MacKinlay Kan- 
latest novel, Andersonville, 1S 
available to Hollywood for filming, at 
a price of $250,000. The item 
prompts memories of the birth of the 
Cedar Rapids ne Wspaper monopoly 
back in the late ‘20s. Kantor was a 
raw reporter on the Cedar Rapids 
Republican and Times when it folded, 

For several years | had been trying 
to persuade my then trusted Gazetté 
associates they should put the com 
peting sheet out of its misery by pay 
ing for its circulation and merging it 
with ours. No paper is worth its 
weight in or to a Community unless it 
can stand on its own financial feet 
and is independent of all outside 
pressure, 

Weary of the effort to convince the 
Gazette bosses, I finally made a deal 
for the invalid paper, informed my 
associates they could take it off my 
hands at the price | had agreed to 
pay or I could change sanctums and 
try to bring the dying competitor to 
lite, with finances assured me for the 
venture, 

There were assurances of support 
in cash for equipment, operating costs 
and advertising, until I had given the 
gamble a good try. In other words, 
subsidy, with the possibility though 
not the probability of editorial re- 
striction. I've always been a_ bull 


headed believer in complete editorial 


freedom from any and all interference 


Gazette circulation quadrupled 
during my 27-year editorial regime. 

Now, getting back to Kantor: 
When the two dailies were merged, 
the Gazette took over a little of the 
least worn equipment it had bought 
and some of the mechanics. Dave 


Turner, a warm friend and admirer of 
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Kantor, in whom he saw great talent 
never quite forgave me for not mak 
ing Kantor a Gazette news staff mem 
ber. 

I recall Dave telling me he didn't 
think MacKinlay had enough cash to 
get himself and his young wife out of 
town. If that was true, you can bet 
good old Dave met their emergency 
for the Kantors, as he did for many 
many others. ... So now Kantor is 
expecting a quarter million for film 
rights to his last novel 

Phe one-time Cedar Rapids 
porter long since reac hed the literary 
heights, as Dave Turner had proph 
sied. Dave lived to see his discern 
ment verified, Fate fHoats and kicks us 
around in unpredictable ways. It 
had hired Kantor, he probably would 
have become a_ sta reporter along 
with numerous others developed on 
the Gazette staffs of those days, might 
have remained in Cedar Rapids a long 
time. 

If I knew where Kantor Janded 
after leaving Cedar Rapids I have 
forgotten the place It wasnt too 
many years before his short stories 
reached publication finally hit The 
Saturday Evening Post. Then came 
his successful novels. I believe The 
Voice of Bugle Ann was one of his 
earliest. His historical novels are 
great. Andersonville, his latest, is one 
of them, about the notorious Civil 
War Confederate prison 


Palent such as Kantors sometimes 


needs “the breaks” to manifest itself, 


but not very often. Kantor’s would 
have blazed without them. But I 
wonder, occasionally, whether Mac 

Kinlay thinks back and rates as a 
“break” that long-ago declination of 
i tough, cold-blooded Cedar Rapids 
managing editor to take him on when 
his old job Was swept away 


Correspondent Featured 

Phe Garner Leader published a 
feature in its July 13 issue about Mrs 
Atlanta Phompson Klemme, Avery 
Center and Liberty corre spond nt tor 
the Leader 

Mrs. Thompson has been para 
e was 20 years old. Most 


( f hie r income comes trom corre spond 


ly d STC s] 


ence work for the Leader and the 
Mason City Globe-Gazett 


New Column Used 

Fhe Lamoni Chronicle has intro 
duced a column “Chronic 
Queries. It features the opinions and 
views of local citizens chosen at 
random and interviewed over the 


tele phone 


Sells Danbury Review 

Fred ©. Freeman has sold the Dan 
bury Review to John M. Howley of 
Burlington. “Piney Freeman was 
publisher at Danbury for 23) yeurs 
Previously he had published papers 
at Correctionville, Schleswig, Pierson 
ind Anthon. He set his first stick of 
type by hand on the Sioux Valley 
News at Correctionville 50 years ago 
His present retirement has been 


forced by rheumatism 


Joins Batavia Staff 
Margaret Whitmore has youn d the 
tall of the Jutavia Beacon to handle 


idvertising and circulation 


From our testimonials: 


satisfaction’ ‘a good job’ 


information 


‘515 new subseribers’ . ‘signally successful ‘highly satisfactory’ ‘utmost 
‘complete satisfaction’ 710 new subscribers’ 


Your newspaper too can benefit from our 
PROVEN methods of circulation gains. 


Make us prove it. Write or call us today for more testimonials and complete 


EDWARDS CIRCULATION COMPANY 


Phone 2751 
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Two Methods Used 


Magazines Distributed 
By Atlantic Firms 


From the Atlantic News-Telegraph 

Many of the magazines available 
for purchase in lowa and Nebraska 
are distributed by the Publisher News 
of lowa and its Atlantic subsidiary, 
the Hawkeye News Service, which 
have combined their distribution pro- 
gram and now operate solely out of 
Atlantic. 

Arthur Friday, who has had nine 
years of experience in the magazine 
distribution field, is in charge of 36 
employees who handle the distribu 
tion of magazines from the concern’s 
headquarters located in the building 
formerly occupied by the Playtime 
Skating rink on West Seventh street. 
About 9,000 square feet of the build 
ing’s floor space is divided into sec 
tions for accounting, packaging and 
storing the magazines and handling 
returns, 

Two distribution are 
covered by the two firms, with the 
Publisher News being known as a 
reshipper, or a concern that delivers 
magazines by mail only, The Hawk 
eye News is a wholesale operator, o1 
a concern Which delivers by truck. 
PROM EIGHTEEN PUBLISHERS 


types of 


Magazines are received direct from 
18 publishers and included are such 
nationally Good 
Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, Seven 
teen and Pageant, as well as pocket 


known Ones as 


books and comics of all types. Current 
issues of magazines are scheduled for 
nationwide either 
luesday or Thursday of each week 
and an effective system for handling 
und keeping track of them is used 
here, 


distribution — on 


Large cards are made out for each 
magazine and contain the name of 
each dealer and the number of the 
particular magazine for any 
previous month, With this data the 
cards serve as a guide for setting fu 
ture sales 
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schedules. ‘Twice-a-week 


invoices are made out by using these 
cards and are sent to the storeroom 
where they are filled. 

New magazines ready for distribu 
tion are stacked together around a 
horse-shoe shaped ‘able where six 
persons complete the orders, After 
the orders are filled, they are taken to 
an automatic wire tying machine for 
bundling. The bundles are then 
weighed and postage is added before 
being dropped into waiting mail bags. 
Hawkeye News. operates with the 
same method, except since they do 
not ship by mail, postage is not neces 
sary. More than 2,000 bundles are de- 
livered weekly by the two concerns, 
ONLY COVERS RETURNED 

Handling the returns is a big job 
and 12 persons are cngaged in the 
task of sorting and counting returned 
magazines, Only the covers of maga 
zines not sold are returned by the 
sellers for credit. The covers are first 
counted and the number of each re 
turned is credited to the seller. They 
are then sorted according to publish 
ers and later by individual magazines 
which are returned once a month to 
the publisher for credit. 

Publisher News was originally part 
of one large concern operating from 
headquarters in Chicago and covered 
a territory of nine midwestern states. 
However, in 1946 the concern was 
divided into branch oltices with ihe 
towa branch being established at 
Perry. Six years later the Lowa and 
Nebraska territories were sold to the 
present owners, Jean Everest of Okla 
homa City and H. Bachman of 
New Bulfalo, Mich., who consolidated 
both territories with headquarters at 
Perry. 

Hawkeye News was established in 
Atlantic in April, 1954, and the Perry 
office was moved there when the two 
concerns were combined under one 


root July 1, 


THe 


Dante Pierce Dies 


Dante Pierce, 74, president of 
Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Home 
stead, died July 27 at his home in 
Des Moines. 

Pierce has been credited with di- 
recting the writing of the first agri- 
cultural adjustment act by a group of 
farm editors on a train enroute to 
Washington, D.C. However, he never 
sought any political office, either 
elective or appointive, and refused to 
be considered as secretary of agricul- 
ture in the Hoover cabinet. 

Mr. Pierce’s son, Richard, has been 
associate publisher of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er and lowa Homestead since 1950. 
Following the editorial tradition of 
his late father and grandfather, James 
M. Pierce, Richard joined the firm in 
1936. 

Mr. Dante Pierce was also a former 
Atlantic News-Tele- 
graph, having purchased the paper 
in 1920. 

Mr. Pierce had sutfered from dia- 
betes for a number of years. 


owner of the 


Frank Clark Dies 
Of Heart Attack 


Frank Clark, 76, of the Titonka 
Topic died of a heart attack in his 
newspaper office July 19. Mr. Clark 
had been active in the Iowa news- 
paper field for 57 years, having pub 
lished papers at Algona, Garner, and 
Lime Springs before going to Titonka. 

Among the survivors is Harold V. 
Clark, a son, publisher of the Ban- 
crott Register. 


Circulation Now 1900 


As the result of a recent subscrip 
tion drive, paid circulation of the 
Nashua Reporter has reached an all 
time high of more than 1900. 

Mrs. Loretta Osterman Smith was 
awarded top prize of $500 in the sub- 
scription contest. 


Jordan Is Officer In 
Public Relations Group 

James R. Jordan, director of univer- 
sity relations at the University of 
lowa, was named secretary-treasurer 
of the American College Public Re- 
lations association at the group's na- 


tional convention in Chicago. 
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Makes Important Contribution 


Presidio is Unique Among 


lowa Publications 


From The Estherville News 


Once each month we read an un 
usual publication, the Presidio. It's 
unique because it is edited, printed, 
and published by inmates of the Lowa 
State penitentiary at Fort Madison. 

Also, it is one of the bette: pub 
lications we read. In recent months it 
has been improving and now is so 
well done that it must be one of the 
most effective of all influences at the 
penitentiary. 

The periodical has a basically 
healthy philosophy, which blends al 
proper portion of sympathetic under 
standing of why inmates are not 
members of free society, while suc 
morbidity and 


cesstully avoiding 


blaming the social ills of prison 
dwellers upon cruel fate or a brutal 
world. 

Instead, the Presidio charts a care 
ful course in the direction of mending 
those SOC ial ills responsible for ruined 
or injured lives. There lies hope ° 

For many of the inmates there is 
hope for rebuilding lives outside 
prison walls after the wheels of time 
have finally ground out completed 
terms or release through parole, 

For no small number, however, 
hope lies only in a better philosophy 
to experience less bitterness and 
anguish while living out the sen 
tences. 

Journalism probably never under 
took a tougher assignment than to 
supply news, entertainment, and edi 
torial leadership for 1324 inmates, in 
cluding 133 lifers and one man under 
sentence of death. 

But the 
complished with such generous effort 
and skill that the Presidio must admit 


more sunshine than any 


assignment is being ac 


window of 
the prison. 

Lee Sweeney, Chuck Negedly. Lou 
Davis, and Tom Runyon, with th 
rest of the staff and the 


have been making a more important 


printers 
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journalistic contribution than any 
single public ation of similar circula 
tion, 

Ihere can be no doubt but that 
those who dwell unwillingly behind 
the gates of the Fort Madison p nal 
institution are by reason of the Pre 
sidio better informed, enjoy a richer 
philosophy, are better equipped to 


trade prison life for a place in fre 
society or are he Iped to endure long 
continuation of penitentiary exist 
ence. 

Of course that worthy journalistic 
effort could not be made without the 
approval encouragement — of 


Warden Percy A 


sidio reads well for prison manage 


Lainson. The Pre 
ment and the morale of those who 
are its captive guests 

And with those good words for 
Presidio it should be noted that the 
publication's mechanical CTrCW does 
a workmanlike, clean, attractive, and 
colorful job of printing 

The state's me wspapers and peri 
odicals can be proud of what the 
Fourth Estate is accomplishing hye 
hind prison walls. And the biggest 
dividend of the enterprise is the good 
that obviously is being accomplished 
in the penitentiary for those seriously 
needing it, while helping to hap 


public opinion for better under 


standing of how to keep prisons 


emptie - 
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Eagle Takes on 


From the Eagle Grove Eagle 


The other day out of a clear sky 
Otto Larson brings us the following 
telegram from Mr. Burgess, director 
of the census. As far as we know the 
telegram is the first notice we re 
ceived concerning the duty we were 
supposed to perform. 

We had just had the Russians here 
that Monday and the tone of the tele 
gram sounded as if it might have 
originated in the Kremlin or some 
other seat of a dictatorship so we 
answered it by the letter reprinted 
here. 

WESTERN UNION 
DM CK GOVT NY PD 
WUX DES MOINES, IOWA 
JULY 28, 1955 
EAGLE GROVE EAGLE 
116 BROADWAY 
EAGLE GROVE, IOWA 
Your 1954 Census of Business, Manu- 
facturers, And Mineral Industries Re 
port Is Now Over Due, Unless It Is 
Mailed Within Five Days It Will Be 


Census Director in Report Fight 


Necessary To Refer Your Case To 

The General Counsel Of The Com- 

merce Department For Legal Action. 

If You Have Already Filed Your Cen 

sus Report, In Your Reply Refer To 

Federal Social 
ployer Identification Numbers. 

Robert W. Burgess 

Director Census 

Washington, D.C. 


Your Security Em- 


Eagle Grove Eagle 
Eagle Grove, lowa 
July 29, 1955 
Director of Census 
Des Moines, lowa 
Attention of Robert Burgess 
Dear Sirs: 

We just had the Russians here 
Monday but I didn’t know they had 
taken over our government. Go ahead 
and start legal action; I don’t know 
what you are talking about. Please 
clarify. 

Very truly yours, 
Eagle 
The only explanation we can think 


of is that like all newspapers we get 
federal 
franked (free postage) pieces of mail 


Nearly all of them are 


dozens of those government 
each week. 
requests for free space to publicize 
some activity of a government agency. 
In fact newspapers get so many of 
them that if they printed all of the 
stuff the government wants printed 
any 


space left for news or advertising. The 


for nothing there wouldn't be 


stuff is so commonplace that when- 
ever we see one of those (free post- 
age) government deals we just toss 
it in the waste basket unopened. 
And maybe that is what happened 
to our “business, manufacturers, and 
mineral industries report.” (What's a 
newspaper got to do with anything 
like that anyway?) Well, anyway, this 
still is not Russia and we can still 
throw that government stuff away 
or can we? After the legal action starts 
we will report on it. And besides we 
always thought it was 


illegal to 


threaten a person. 


He Went on 


From the Waitsburg (Wash.) Times 


A wiser country boy has lugged 
his last sack of Waitsburg Times to 
the post office. After taking stock of 
the new flecks of grey at his temples 
and feeling the start of a duodenal 
ulcer he is happy to head for his little 
sod shanty out in the shirttail of the 
wilderness. 

Just before the publisher left on 
the red cap and bell boy circuit he 
told the staff, “Just relax, this is the 
quiet time of the vear for a small 
town paper. There's plenty of boiler 
plate all set up if you run out of 
news. It will be a cinch.” 

No sooner had he disappeared over 
Dixie hill than the quiet time broke 
loud 


started mailing in huge envelopes 


into a roar. Every advertiser 
filled with display mats. Dogs started 


running over helpless pedestrians, 
shots rang out in the city limits and 
all the legal fraternity sent in notices 


to creditors and new ordinances. Mrs. 
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Vacation and the 


Gerkey, the society editor, came in 
laden with enough items to fill the 
New York Times 


snowed under by piles of job work. 


The printer was 


Playing editor has been an illumin- 


ating experience. Every subscriber 


should take a crack at it — makes you 
a littke more sympathetic toward the 
man who prints your weekly paper. 

town 


To be an editor in a small 


takes patience. If he’s neutral, he’s 
knocked; if he wades in on an issue 
roughly, half his readers want to 
throttle him. But on the other side of 
the ledger, an editor, at least a be- 
ginning one, gets a thrill out of seeing 
his baby come off the press. 

True it’s not all his, but he takes a 
paternal interest in the whole paper. 
The pregnancy begins Monday morn- 
ing, when he starts trying to feed into 
the forms a proper amount of news, 
ads, legal, society and human interest 
stuff. By Thursday morning all the 


feeding has been done and the tension 


Roof Fell In! 


mounts. By noon the labor pains have 
set in and like a distraught father the 
editor begins pacing the room 
smoking too many cigarettes and gen 
erally getting in the way. 

By mid-afternoon the printer hauls 
the forms into the delivery room. Fi- 
nally the big press starts clanking and 
all of a sudden the first newspaper 
comes shooting out of the folding ma 
chine. The editor looks at that little 
wrinkled form and then he swells 
with magnificent pride. Of course it 
probably looks like the very devil to 
everybody else, but to him it’s beauti- 


ful — have a cigar! 


Honored at Humboldt 
Lawrence Jaqua, editor of the 

Humboldt named 

1955 boss of the year by the Hum- 


newspapers, was 
boldt-Dakota City junior chamber of 


commerce. The award is made an- 
nually to the employer of a Jaycee 
who has made the greatest contribu- 


tion to the club. 
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